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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 


A Crossroads? 


For generations business education has made significant contributions to 
the vocational competency of our people. In addition, business education 
has increasingly contributed to the core of basic ability and knowledge 
needed for effective participation in an economic society. Conditions in the 
world today require that the role of education be revaluated and this process 
includes the establishment of new images for business education. 

This year marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of Delta Pi Epsilon — a fra- 
ternity composed of leaders in business education dedicated to meeting its 
share of the challenges facing American education. This twenty-fifth anni- 
versary is an appropriate time for reassessment of business education and 
of the leadership role of the Fraternity. On November 11 and 12 members 
of Delta Pi Epsilon and others will meet in general convention to participate 
in creating New Images for Business Education — the convention theme. 
On November 9 and 10 many of these same persons will attend a research 
conference or participate as delegates to the Fraternity’s biennial national 
council meeting. All members of the Fraternity are encouraged to attend 
this series of meetings and all other persons interested in business education 
are invited to participate in the research conference and convention. 

Reassessment of the Fraternity’s role justifies a brief look at the past and 


present. Milestones in this history may be related to the purposes of the 
Fraternity: 


1. Leadership. Chapters of Delta Pi Epsilon are to be found at thirty-five 
colleges and universities having significant graduate programs in busi- 
ness-teacher education. Being an honorary fraternity with individual 
membership based on high scholastic and demonstrated leadership 
ability, these members have given and are now giving real stature to 
business education. As evidence of this, one needs only to observe 
Fraternity membership of authors of leading textbooks and other in- 
structional materials; key participants in regional, national, and inter- 
national conferences on business education; contributors to our pro- 
fessional periodicals and yearbooks; and, most important, outstanding 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators in local schools, colleges, 
and universities throughout the land. 
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Research. Perhaps without question, there are more important activ- 
ities of a research nature undertaken by members of Delta Pi Epsilon 
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than by non-members. Certainly the largest number of publicized re- 
search studies in business education are completed in institutions 
having chapters of the Fraternity. Our program of encouraging sound 
research, recognizing significant research, and disseminating research 
findings has directly contributed to improved educational processes 
and outcomes in business education. 


3. Service. Projects and activities of a service nature, while being pro- 
vided by and through members, have aimed at the improvement of 
business education generally and as an aid to business teachers gen- 
erally. Especially noteworthy here is the publications program of the 
Fraternity which includes the Business Education Index, this Journal, 
and almost countless publications resulting from special service proj- 
ects — nationally and locally. 


4. Cooperation. With approximately 60,000 persons engaged in the 
teaching of business subjects; with active and strong professional as- 
sociations at national, state, and local levels; and with a public con- 
cerned over the economic understandings and abilities of its citizenry, 
it would be thoughtless to imply that Delta Pi Epsilon’s total mem- 
bership of less than 4,000 could singly determine or shape the future 
of business education. However, through continued close cooperative 
effort with all of the above groups and with many other institutions, 
societies, and agencies concerned with the future of our American 
economy and of American education, Delta Pi Epsilon can and will 
exert increasing influence in the future as it has in the past. 


In exercising its leadership objective, the Fraternity must now undertake 
the shaping of new images for business education. Ideals and goals must be 
evaluated with some new ones established. A new measure of quality in 
teaching should be sought. Continued and increased emphasis must be given 
to sound research of critical problems in business education. 

While the activities of Delta Pi Epsilon should always be aimed at the 
improvement of business education generally and should include services 
helpful to all business teachers, in the writer’s opinion, this can best be done 
through chapters limited to collegiate institutions where strong graduate 
programs in business education are found and where the academic atmos- 
phere is favorable to business education. Growth in number of chapters is 
desirable but only when rigid criteria can be met. The same thing might be 
said for individual membership in the Fraternity. Numbers alone are not 
important. The leadership contribution that each member can and will make 
is important. 

After personally visiting twenty-eight chapters during the past two years, 
meeting and talking with hundreds of members of Delta Pi Epsilon, sitting 
in on planning sessions of local chapter officers, and becoming acquainted 
with many initiates, | am confident that the membership of Delta Pi Epsilon 
is equal to the exciting challenges of the future. 


Frank M. Herndon 
National President 


DOROTHY H. VEON 


A Silver Frontier with 
A Golden Vision 


On its twenty-fifth anniversary Delta Pi Epsilon is a group of people with 
a past — but to borrow a phrase, its past is but a prologue. A review of what 
has passed will serve to remind all, new initiate or “old timer,” of our begin- 
nings. Even more hopefully, it will serve as the context in which any discus- 
sion of re-direction will take place. 

On the following pages Dr. Dorothy Veon chronicles the milestones in 
our progress — events which seem in retrospect to be significant episodes in 
a period of professional growth. This brief history has been abstracted from 
past-president Veon’s address at the installation banquet of Alpha Lambda 
Chapter at Michigan State University. PGH. 


The sparkle of Delta Pi Epsilon’s silver, reminescent of a quarter of a 
century, might well lead to a gold rush in the next twenty-five years! In “The 
Discovery of the Future” H. G. Wells commented: “The past is but the be- 
ginning and all that is and has been is but the twilight of the dawn.” We 
during this silver anniversary year of Delta Pi Epsilon are celebrating such 
a past and also such a beginning! 

Tonight, if the sky is clear, take a minute for a new look at the greatest 
arena man has ever entered. Even with your feet planted firmly on the earth, 
you will feel a bit lonely . . . and a bit small . . . the sky above is an awesome 
sight. But that space we see has changed this year. Space was a vast, unex- 
plored blackness dotted with stars. The loneliest of all places. Then, man 
went there. No longer is space the same. When you now look up, you know 


that man has already taken THE FIRST BIG STEP... and will go again 
and again. 


DELTA PI EPSILON — ITS FIRST BIG STEP 


Delta Pi Epsilon took its first big step — in fact, a twenty-five year one — 
at its launching at New York University. The propellant for the founding 
group and later for other members was the ideals — service, cooperation 
and leadership. The promotion of these ideals provided the strength and the 
reliability needed to establish this educational fraternity as one with con- 
siderable recognition and prestige. 

Delta Pi Epsilon, an honorary and professional graduate organization for 
men and women interested in business education, was organized in 1936 at 
New York University. Its purpose was that of giving recognition and serv- 
ice to outstanding teachers and leaders in the field. 
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Under the guidance and leadership of Dr. Paul S. Lomax (then Chair- 
man of the Department of Business Education in the School of Education 
at New York University), other members of the faculty of the Department, 
and the officers and members of the Commercial Teachers Club, the consti- 
tution for the fraternity was drafted and qualifications for membership were 
established. The charter meeting was held in the spring of 1936 at New 
York University. At that time the constitution was formally adopted. The 
initiation ritual was written and Mr. Adolph B. Scholl was elected president. 
In the spring of 1937 Miss Clare M. Betz succeeded Mr. Scholl as president 
before DPE became nationalized. 


THE FRATERNITY ACHIEVES NATIONAL STATUS 


Plans to extend Delta Pi Epsilon to a national organization were initiated 
and carried through by Miss Betz and her officers. In 1937 the fraternity 
was incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. The original 
constitution was revised; by-laws were formulated and published. Alpha 
Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon was officially designated to be located at New 
York University. 

Under the incorporation laws of the State of New York, it was necessary 
for Delta Pi Epsilon to elect national officers and to organize a National 
Council. In the spring of 1938 the first national officers were elected at a 
meeting in New York City with Mr. Charles Hainfeld as president, who 
also served as president during 1939. 

Delta Pi Epsilon extended its influence and membership many miles 
across the United States to Stillwater, Oklahoma, when on June 18, 1938, 
Beta Chapter was installed at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. The first national convention of DPE later convened at the Governor 
Clinton Hotel in New York City in 1938. At this convention the emblem for 
the fraternity was adopted. 

The second national convention was held, this time at the William Penn 
Hotel on December 28, 1939. As a result of a change in the national consti- 
tution, national officers and the members of the national council were to be 
elected for a period of two years. Some changes in the national constitution 
were proposed including provisions that members of the faculty at institu- 
tions having chapters may be invited to membership and that the executive 
board would meet once a year. Four committees — relationships (later 
designated as Inter-Chapter Events), publications, research, and ritual — 
were established. 

During the two years under the leadership of Charles Hainfeld, Delta Pi 
Epsilon set the stage for further expansion by establishing Beta Chapter at 
an institution where the influence could be extended further west with ease. 
The fraternity also strengthened the national structure by setting up definite 
provisions for meetings of the council and the executive board. At the same 
time the two existing chapters were actively enlisting new members and 
planning new activities for growth. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPANDING PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


The fifth and the sixth years in the history of Delta Pi Epsilon, presided 
over by Dr. McKee Fisk, covered a period of extensive professional devel- 
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opment. Blueprinted during this biennium were: the Business Education 
Index (first issue 1940), the annual DPE Research Award, an Index of Re- 
search Studies, and the Annual DPE Lectureship, along with many other 
services to business education and to the fraternity members. During this 
period also Beta Chapter had published for each member of the fraternity 
the research monograph, “Bibliography of Research in Business Education, 
1920-40.” In 1940 a series of regional events, usually supplementing meet- 
ings of such organizations as the National Business Teachers Association 
and the Eastern Business Teachers Association, was started. 

The first research award was presented in 1940 to Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, 
then of Western State Teachers College at Kalamazoo, for his work on fun- 
damental issues for business education. The basic criteria for the selection 
of the research study to receive the award were: the nature and the impor- 
tance of the problem studied; the originality and resourcefulness exhibited 
by the investigator; the research techniques and methods employed; and the 
writer's facility of expression. The recipient of the award received fifty 
copies of his study, in monograph form, which was published by Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 

Dr. McKee Fisk, while a visiting professor at the University of Pittsburgh 
during the summer of 1940, stimulated interest in Delta Pi Epsilon among 
the graduate students in business education. This interest culminated in the 
third chapter being installed. 

Dr. D. D. Lessenberry became the President of Delta Pi Epsilon at a time 
when the fraternity had great possibilities for expansion in membership and 
in the number of chapters. Graduate departments for business education in 
ten institutions had indicated interest in forming a chapter. However, the 
effects of World War II became evident; after a quick surge of an installa- 
tion of four chapters, Delta Pi Epsilon settled down to “wait out” the war 
years. The third meeting of the legislative body of Delta Pi Epsilon was held 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, December 28, 1941. Executive board meet- 
ings planned for Detroit in December, 1942 and in St. Louis for February, 
1943 were cancelled due to national problems in moving troops and war 
supplies. All of this forced Dr. Lessenberry to resort to the mails in carrying 
out the work of the fraternity. The National Council, was, however, able to 
convene at the Statler Hotel in Detroit on December 30, 1943. At this time 
the Newsletter was discontinued and the Council News started. 

In 1943 at Eastertime the first of the series of Delta Pi Epsilon lecture- 
ships in business education was given in New York City. The speaker was 
Dr. Walter C. Eells on the topic, “Up-Grading and Out-Grading in Business 
Education.” 

The fraternity progress was slowed down considerably during the first 
two war years; but even with the disadvantages present, the power of the 
ideals upon which Delta Pi Epsilon is based and the leadership provided 
kept the fraternity moving forward. An increase in membership of approxi- 
mately fifty percent plus four new chapters, together with a continuation 
of all fraternity activities and the addition of a few new ones, were evidences 
of a growing organization. 

Dr. Paul S. Lomax, of New York University, guided the fraternity 
through the last two years of World War II and helped set the stage for the 
progress of the Council which held its meeting on December 27-28, 1945, 
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at the Netherland-Plaza Hotel in Cincinnati. The Bibliography of Research 
was published in 1942. Later, the brochure, “Facts About Delta Pi Epsilon,” 
edited by Dr. W. B. Logan was printed. 

Of especial interest was the testimonial to Professor Frederick George 
Nichols of the Harvard University Graduate School of Education, which 
was read at the dinner meeting of Delta Pi Epsilon at the Hotel Benjamin 
Franklin in Philadelphia on April 7, 1944. The testimonial was prepared 
and delivered by Dr. William M. Polishook in behalf of the National Coun- 
cil. It read in part: 


. . . When contributions to business education are made which 
foster the goals of our Fraternity, we recognize them in various 
ways. But, never before have we paid public honor for achieve- 
ment in all of our purposes to a single individual. 

. . . Frederick George Nichols has achieved notable success over 
the years as author, lecturer, and teacher. His influence in the field 
of business education has been wholesome and widespread. Few 
men and women in business education have not felt the force of 
his writings or teaching. 


At the end of 1945 Delta Pi Epsilon was still “young in years.” The 
growth of the organization may be attributed at this point in its history to 
the soundness of the foundation upon which it is built — the fundamental 
values of scholarship, leadership, and service. 


THE PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


The leader who guided the fraternity through the two years when DPE 
“broke loose” as a graduate fraternity (with six new chapters being added to 
the roster) was Dr. Earl S. Dickerson who earlier as the national treasurer 
set up a uniform accounting system for the chapters. Under his direction 
the sixth national council meeting was held January 30-31, 1948, at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana, with Theta Chapter as the host. The 
work of the National Council indicated continual success in publications 
and the organization’s growing concern over the need for more and better 
research in business education. 


THE “STATE OF THE FRATERNITY” REPORT 


“Delta Pi Epsilon, being comprised of leaders who have achieved out- 
standing scholarship at the graduate level, has the possibility of being the 
most powerful influence for the improvement and the development of busi- 
ness education of any organization, institution, or agency. Its potentialities 
are virtually unlimited. It is limited only by the energy, enthusiasm, and 
drive which its members are willing to expend in individual and cooperative 
effort.” These are the words of Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, Indiana University, the 
National President of Delta Pi Epsilon for 1948-49 as taken from his “State 
of the Fraternity” report to the seventh National Council meeting for which 
Nu Chapter of the University of Kentucky was host on January 12-14, 
1950. 

Dr. Eyster recommended that the National Council sanction not only 
research studies but also service projects which may contribute to the im- 
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provement of business education. He further recommended that the council 
broaden the objectives of the fraternity “to give more emphasis to and en- 
couragement for service project.” As an outcome a Committee on Planning 
and Coordination of Research and Service Projects was set up. New criteria 
for qualifying for a chapter were also established. 

During his two years in the presidency, Dr. Eyster visited seventeen of 
eighteen chapters in an attempt to have the fraternity, through its chapters, 
increase its usefulness and success. 

At the completion of the seventh biennium of Delta Pi Epsilon, the fra- 
ternity had a “new look” brought on by the leadership of Dr. Eyster. He 
called for a slowing down of the sudden rush for new members and new 
chapters and a re-evaluation of the work and the objectives of the organiza- 
tion. The issue, as Dr. Eyster saw it, was whether DPE was content to be- 
come primarily an honorary organization, initiating new members who are 
qualified and engaging in enjoyable social affairs. 

Fraternity endeavors during the biennium of 1950-51 were directed to- 
ward implementing and activating the extensive planning projected at the 
National Council in Lexington, Kentucky, January 1950. Success in these 
efforts entailed the leadership as the national president of a devoted mem- 
ber of Delta Pi Epsilon, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, a charter member of 
Alpha Chapter. 

The Committee on Research and Service Projects which had been au- 
thorized at the National Council Meeting in January 1950 participated in 
the Michigan Conference on Research directed by Dr. John M. Trytten at 
Camp Clear Lake in November 1950. The Committee proposed five projects 
for service and research and made recommendations for personnel: Good 
Classroom Practices, Handbook on Desirable Chapter Activities, Best Mag- 
azine Articles to be Selected Annually, Abstracts of Research, and Evalua- 
tive Criteria. 

The close of the biennium in 1951 found strength in numbers — a fra- 
ternity of twenty-two chapters and 2,000 members. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Delta Pi Epsilon completed its eighteenth year of existence during the 
ninth biennium which found one of the milestones in the fraternity’s steps 
of progress —- the selection of an Executive Secretary. Finally the organiza- 
tion had “a home base;" no longer were records floating from one section of 
the country to another with each change of national officers. The National 
Council met October 7-9, 1953, at Haven Hill Lodge near Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, with Kappa Chapter as the host. Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, had an ad- 
vantage previous presidents had not enjoyed — the presence and assistance 
of an Executive Secretary, Dr. Charles B. Hicks. At this time it was decided 
that a plaque would be given to the recipient of the annual research award 
instead of the fifty printed copies of the winning research study. 

In March 1952 the executive board voted to accept the proposal for the 
organization of a Committee on the Coordination and the Integration of 
Research for Business Education. The Committee consisted of two mem- 
bers each from Delta Pi Epsilon, the Research Division of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, and the National Association for Business 
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Teacher Education. The organizational meeting was held November 1-2, 
1952, at Ohio State University. The first assignment for DPE was the prep- 
aration of research abstracts which later were published by UBEA in the 
fall issue of the National Business Education Quarterly. Delta Pi Epsilon 
also worked on the teacher-recruitment project. 

The meeting of the 1955 National Council was held from November 10 
to 12, at Canyon Inn, McCormick’s Creek Canyon State Park in Spencer, 
Indiana, near Bloomington. A case study was launched which resulted later 
in the publication, The Teacher Learns From Cases. The national president 
for 1954 and 1955 was Dr. Herbert A. Tonne of New York University. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward, national president for 1956 and 1957, at the 
close of his biennium said, “Through service, leadership, and cooperation 
Delta Pi Epsilon has made an invaluable contribution to professional growth 
and scholarly achievement in business education. Should there now be a re- 
statement, a redefinition, a reaffirmation of the aims and purposes to which 
the fraternity has so steadfastly devoted itself? Should we pause and take 
stock before moving ahead? In what ways can the fraternity continue to 
make significant and unique contributions to business education?” 

Under the leadership of Dr. Woodward the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal was 
launched. The Journal is a quarterly which deals.“‘with the theory, practice 
and reasearch in business education or fields related to it.” Many of the 
articles which have appeared in the Journal have received favorable atten- 
tion and comment from leaders in the fields of philosophy, education, and 
psychology. 

Capping the first twenty-five years has been the Silver Anniversary Bien- 
nium under the leadership of Dr. Frank M. Herndon, of the Mississippi 
College for Women. During this time Alpha Lambda Chapter was installed 
at Michigan State University on July 20, 1961, as the Silver Anniversary 
Chapter. With this installation the fraternity had reached the total of thirty- 
five chapters. The biennium was brought to a close by the special conven- 
tion, the research conference, and the national council meeting — all held 
at Evanston, Illinois, from November 9 to 12, 1961. 


THE SECOND STEP — UNKNOWN 


The year 1961 marks the silver anniversary of Delta Pi Epsilon — a time 
to reflect upon its achievements over these past twenty-five years. In doing 
so, what might we consider to be the star-studded contributions to business 
education? 


% 1936 —the founding at New York University of the honorary 
graduate organization for men and women devoted to the advance- 
ment and professionalization of business education in line with its 
three ideals: service, leadership, and cooperation. 


% 1940 — launching of projects and plans which later had a great im- 
pact upon business education — The Business Education Index, 
the DPE Annual Research Award, the Index of Studies, and the 
DPE Annual Lectureship. 


*% 1945 — “State of the Fraternity” address which served as a correc- 
tional device, changing the course for Delta Pi Epsilon from one 
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emphasizing initiation and socialization to that of service and re- 
search. 


1952 — “Big Thinking” conference at Clear Lake, Michigan, 
which culminated in five new projects of major importance to Delta 
Pi Epsilon. 


1953 — The establishment of a national office with a part-time na- 
tional executive secretary. 


1957 — the launching of the Delta Pi Epsilon Journal — a quar- 
terly with distinction for a scholarly fraternity. 


1959 — Establishment of the Policies Commission for Business and 
Economic Education — cooperative venture between Delta Pi Ep- 
silon and the United Business Education Association. 


Where does Delta Pi Epsilon go from here as it takes its second big step 
— into the unknown? What directions will the leadership in business educa- 
tion take? The future is there for all of us — each member — to see, but we 
shall have to define its image for ourselves. 
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E. J. SCHMIDLEIN, JR. 


The Early History 
of Accounting 


This century has witnessed an enormous increase in accounting and audit- 
ing activities in this country. In 1900, 218 Certified Public Accountant cer- 
tificates had been issued; in 1958, the number, excluding those granted on 
a reciprocal basis, had risen to 71,559. In 1900, this country had about 
1,000 accountants and auditors; the 1950 Census listed 376,459. As T. A. 
Wise points out in his interesting article (6:151), at the present time approxi- 
mately eighty per cent of all corporations listed with the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission are audited by eight national CPA firms. These firms 
truly represent “big business” — in the United States they have 349 offices, 
about 1,100 partners and about 11,000 employees. Their gross revenue is 
conservatively estimated to be $260 million yearly. 


IMPORTANCE OF DOUBLE ENTRY 


The steadily expanding influence of accounting and auditing seems to 
derive from two main sources: the increasing complexity of the modern 
industrial world and its greater emphasis on accountability. The modern 
accountant has had his task lightened considerably due to the fact that the 
system of double entry accounting was developed centuries ago, and im- 
provements in methodology have been an evolutionary process. Business 
and economic historians have recognized the importance of double entry 
and have assigned an extremely high place in history to its evolution. Os- 
wald Spengler, in his The Decline of the West (5:490), rates the “dis- 
covery” of double entry on a par with the discoveries of Columbus and Co- 
pernicus. He quites Goethe as considering double entry “one of the finest 
discoveries of the human intellect.”” Werner Sombart, the German economic 
historian, wrote: 


Double entry bookkeeping is born of the same spirit as 
the systems of Galileo and Newton . . . Using the same 
means as these, it orders the phenomena into an elegant 
system, and it may be described as the first cosmos built 
upon the basis of mechanistic thought. Double entry 
bookkeeping discloses to us the cosmos of the economic 
world by the same method as later the cosmos of the 
stellar universe was unveiled by the great investigation 
of natural philosophy. (4:119) 
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ANTECEDENTS OF DOUBLE ENTRY 


Antecedent to double entry would be the art of writing, the science of 
arithmetic and the institutions of credit, private property, and capital. How- 
ever, only when profitable commerce was added to these indispensable 
elements did double entry evolve. The Crusades (1096-1272) opened new 
avenues of trade between Europe and the East and greatly increased the 
volume, scope, and complexity of economic affairs. It is well established 
that the Greeks and Romans kept records mainly in terms of receipts and 
disbursements (records of custodial accountability) and never got so far as 
the habitual separation of debits and credits. Their economies had not de- 
veloped to the point at which an advanced system of bookeeping would 
have become generally necessary. 

We now have evidence that double entry developed simultaneously in 
several Italian cities around 1300. The Italian scholar, Federigo Melis, 
believes that the Peruzzi Company books were kept in genuine double entry 
starting in 1292. However, De Roover, the American authority, is inclined 
to go along with prevailing opinion and to disagree. De Roover maintains 
that “while references reveal that net profits were certainly determined on 
the basis of inventories, or financial statements, there is nothing to prove 
that the procedure followed was consonant with the requirements of double 
entry” (2:130). 

Some historians claim that the records kept by Rinieri Fini in 1296 for 
the fairs of Champagne may well be double entry. However, the evidence is 
not conclusive. The accounts were predominantly in paragraph form and 
the books contained accounts for operating results and expenses, including 
interest charges. Importantly, each entry had a cross-reference to a corre- 
sponding debit or credit. Although the Fini books run from 1296 to 1305, 
to date the entries after 1299 have not been investigated. Should such an 
inquiry reveal a closing procedure producing a real balance reflecting own- 
ers’ equity and assets and liabilities, present doubts and reservations would 
be removed, and these Fini books would become the earliest existing evi- 
dence of double entry! 


DOUBLE ENTRY IN 1340 


Scholars generally agree that the treasurers of Genoa kept books in the 
year 1340 in double entry form. Edward Peragallo, in his book, Origin and 
Evolution of Double Entry Bookkeeping, presented the text of a pepper 
account (3:7-9). Also, in Italian publications, Federigo Melis and Tom- 
maso Zerbi have reproduced the pepper account and, in addition, a silk 
account. Both accounts show a loss and De Roover is the only one, to my 
knowledge, who has attempted an explanation. He concludes that the losses 
represent concealed interest (2:413). This is a most plausible explanation 
since at that time the Church prohibited interest as usury, and Pope Clement 
V, in 1312, had decreed that a person could be convicted of usury on the 
evidence of his own account books. 

These Genoese books of the year 1340 have been preserved and they 
show balances brought forward. Since it is known that these books were 
started in 1327, it is entirely possible that double entry was used from the 
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very beginning, but there is no proof since the books prior to 1340 have 
been destroyed. 
Thus, based on available known records, there is general agreement that 


the year 1340 represents the earliest evidence of the use of double entry 
record keeping. 


COST AND ACCRUAL ACCOUNTING 


Naturally, improvements and refinements in methodology have been con- 
stantly taking place. For example, even before 1400, there are indications 
of the beginning of cost or industrial accounting. In 1395, the Prato Com- 
pany (a Tuscany cloth manufacturer) used “job order” accounting, al- 
though there is no evidence of an integrated cost system. Each job was 
charged with its direct costs and its share of indirect costs and general and 
administrative overhead, and a deduction was made for materials unused 
on the job. 

Also prior to 1400, adjustments for prepaid rent (Farolfi Company — 
1299), for bad debts (Bardi Company — 1320) and for the accrual of 
taxes (Barcelona — 1377) were known. The Genoese ship owners, toward 
the end of the thirteenth century, included in their expenses loss due to wear 
and tear on the equipment of the ship as well as on the ship itself. In short, 
the principle of depreciation was known and applied. Accrual accounting, 
therefore, is not new. Many examples of accruals can be found in the rec- 
ords of the Medici bank, and accrual accounting may be considered to have 
been current practice long before Pacioli’s treatise. 


PACIOLI AND DOUBLE ENTRY 


In 1494, Fra Luca Pacioli’s book, Summa de Arithmetica, Geometria, 
Proportioni et Proportionalita was printed in Venice. The arithmetical por- 
tion of “The Summa” closed with thirty-six chapters on bookkeeping. De- 
spite the many references to Pacioli as the inventor or discoverer of double 
entry bookkeeping, Pacioli himself, denied originality and referred to his 
bookkeeping exposition as the “Method of Venice.” Actually, Benedetto 
Cotrugli’s manuscript written in 1458, but published only in 1573 (a copy is 
in the Yale University library), included a short chapter on double entry. 
Cotrugli utilized three books, namely: (1) a Memorial or book of first entry 
(required because of different currencies), (2) a Journal, transcribed from 
the Memorial, and (3) a Ledger, with dates, folios, and money columns, as 
found today. The ledger contained a Profit and Loss account to which ac- 
counts were closed directly, the journal not being used for this closing pro- 
cedure. Pacioli followed the same system and also made all correcting 
entries directly in the ledger. Neither Cotrugli nor Pacioli drew off a trial 
balance. In fact, the first known advocate of a trial balance was Holland's 
Jan Christoffels in 1543. 


JOURNAL ENTRY FORM 


Pacioli wrote journal entries in paragraph form using the word “per” for 
debit and the word “a” for credit. Further, he inserted two slant lines be- 
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tween the two parts of the entry to stress the separation of debit and credit. 
An example from Pacioli’s 1494 treatise follows: 


Per Ser Zuan d‘Antonio da Messina //A 
Cassa contati ao lui per parte de’ sopra 
ditti zuccari secondo la forma del mercata 


L-s-g-p 


By Zuan Antonio of Messina //To Cash, 
paid to him for part of the above men- 
tioned sugar according to the terms of the 


However, there was an opposing style of journal entry which is typified 
by the following taken from the 1559 account books of Benvenuto Cellini: 


Fa debitore Michele Gharo Nestri a di 2 
di maggio di sS dxv porto a lui detti Con- 
tanti per sua provvigione del mese pas- 
sato di aprile e fa creditore Cassa s.3d.15 


Make Debtor Michele Gharo Nestri on 
May 2nd for s3.d15 posted to his debit 
account for his provisions of the past 
month of April and make Cash creditor 
$.3.d.15 
This latter form utilized the words, “debtor” and “creditor” and it gained 
such acceptance that gradually it pushed the Pacioli form out of use. How- 
ever, Pacioli’s use of the word “to” did and does persist. In this country, 
examples may be found as late as the early twentieth century of entries em- 
ploying “to” in order to make the transition from debit to credit. William 
Morse Cole, in his 1908 book (1), illustrated a general journal entry as 
follows: 
1908 
Aug. 10 James Madison 
To Merchandise $132.00 

As late as 1916, R. J. Bennett (Corporation Accounting) recommended the 

same form: 

To Subscribed Stock $100,000 
One of my current graduate students, a native of India, informs me that the 


above form of entry is taught today at the Universities of Bombay and Gu- 
jarat in the Indian provinces of Maharashtra and Gujarat. 


$132.00 


$100,000 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding brief account of the early history of accounting reveals 
that the evolution of our double entry system holds an extremely high place 
in history and that its existence dates back at least to 1340. It discloses that 
double entry grew in response to economic needs and thus probably devel- 
oped in several different cities at approximately the same time. Italian busi- 
ness had become complex: in fact, so complex that the merchants could not 
operate properly without an efficient system of record keeping. As a result, 
the “Italian,” or double entry system of accounting developed and then 
spread to the rest of Europe when the invention of printing assisted in its 
dissemination. 

Finally, the early history of accounting establishes the fact that actual 
practice was far ahead of the treatises. For example, Pacioli fails to mention 
controlling accounts and subsidiary ledgers, reserves and provisions, and 
audits of balance sheets. Yet, existing actual records show that the mer- 
chants of that time were not only aware of the foregoing but used them ex- 
tensively. Thus, the early history of accounting points up the utilitarian na- 
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ture of accounting. The accounting authors of the time did not lead practi- 
tioners; rather, the standard accounting practices of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century businessmen were far ahead of the printed and written 
word. 


Edward J. Schmidlein, Jr., is Professor of Accounting in the school of Business, 

| Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois. After obtaining his B.S. 
degree from Fordham University, he was awarded M.B.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from New York University. He is a C.P.A. in the State of Illinois. 
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PAUL S. LOMAX 


The Frederick G. Nichols 
Story, Part II: Leadership at 
the Federal and State Levels 


(Editor's note: This manuscript by Professor Lomax is the second of a 
four-part series reviewing the professional contributions of Professor Nich- 
ols. Part 1, carried in the previous issue, was a biographical sketch. Succeed- 
ing parts will analyze Professor Nichols as a teacher, author, and researcher 
and as a critical force in the development of business education. Dr. Mary 
Ellen Oliverio is the supervising editor for this series. PGH) 


The leadership of Frederick G. Nichols in state and federal positions in 
business education falls into three main divisions: in the New York State 
Education Department, 1909-1911; in the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, 1917-1921; and in the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1921-1922. 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Nichols was thirty-one years of age when he was called in 1909 from his 
city directorship of business education in the Rochester, New York, public 
schools to a position in the New York State Education Department as state 
inspector of commercial education. 

Undoubtedly Nichols, as he states in his Memoirs (p. 197)! was the first 
state supervisor of business education in this country in the full meaning of 
that office. Nonetheless, it is interesting and important to recall that signifi- 
cant developments had taken place in New York State prior to his appoint- 
ment. Business education, as a distinct and separate phase of education, had 
been officially recognized by the New York State Board of Regents at its 
meeting on December 17, 1896.(5:5) I. O. Crissy, to whom Nichols refers 
in his Memoirs, was made the first New York State inspector of commercial 
education in October, 1898. He had been one of the leaders who had 
brought about the New York State recognition of business education. 
“When the new high school syllabus was issued in 1900, the business syl- 
labus prepared in 1898 was incorporated almost bodily, and the various 
business subjects were made part of the list of high school subjects.” (5:6) 

Nichols was well-equipped to undertake New York State leadership of 
business education. He had had thorough preparation in business subjects 
at the Rochester Business Institute (now the Rochester Business Univer- 


'Hereafter, page references given in the body of this article refer to Nichols’ Memoirs, an unpublished 
monuscript. 
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sity). This technical preparation had been broadened at the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary where he had pursued the general or non-specialized cur- 
riculum. In addition, he had made an extended study of law in a Rochester, 
New York, law firm; and this was followed by his attendance at the 1909 
summer session of the University of Michigan Law School where he en- 
rolled in nine law courses and made a grade of excellent in all of them. Per- 
haps this legal training helps to account for Nichols’ superior quality of 
analysis, penetration, and generalization which characterized his thinking 
and writings. 

The nature of Nichols’ work in the New York State Education Depart- 
ment is outlined by him in a listing of his duties (pp. 158-159): 


To write or develop a syllabus for each of the commercial subjects 
To write Regents examinations twice a year for commercial subjects 
To rate students’ Regents examination papers sent in by schools 

To develop a plan for approving private business schools 

To inspect both public and private schools 


= 


To assist in setting up a commercial teacher training program at the 
Plattsburg State Normal School, one of the pioneer programs in this 
country 


7. To deal with matters of department policy and practice affecting busi- 
ness education 


8. To attend local and state meetings of business teachers and provide 
leadership for the field 


In his leadership of business education in the high schools, Nichols put 
an emphasis on the vocational objective. The first sentence of his 1910 state 
business education syllabus read, “The object of this syllabus is to indicate 
the commercial subjects which are considered necessary in a course in- 
tended to give a business training.” (p. 164) On the other hand, Nichols re- 
ported that everywhere in the state “the high school commercial department 
was nothing more than bookkeeping, business arithmetic, business writing, 
commercial law, shorthand, and typewriting added to the program in com- 
petition with the traditional college-preparatory curriculum. In no sense 
was it a vocational training department. . .” (p. 159) 

Nichols had had his business preparation in one of the best private busi- 
ness schools where the business training was definitely vocational in nature. 
He worked hard to have the business teachers of New York State square 
their business training programs with good business requirements and prac- 
tices in the preparation of their students rather than to be unduly concerned 
about making these programs academically acceptable to principals and 
other high school authorities. Nichols later defined his point of view in this 
way, “Commercial education is a type of training which, while playing its 
part in the achievement of the general aims of education on any given level, 
has for its primary objective the preparation of people to enter upon a busi- 
ness career, or having entered upon such a career, to render more efficient 
service therein and to advance from their present levels of employment to 
higher levels.” (3:51) 
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Nichols, because of poor health, resigned from his New York State posi- 
tion in the latter part of 1911, and returned to the city directorship of busi- 
ness education in Rochester under an arrangement that made it possible for 
him to recover his health. He recommended as his successor a person who 
had previously followed Nichols in positions in Pittsburgh and Rochester, 
Wallace E. Bartholomew, and who remained in this post of state leadership 
until his death in the fall of 1920. 


FEDERAL BO/A.RD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Nichols’ opportunity to become an assistant director for commercial ed- 
ucation of the Federal Board for Vocational Education came to him in the 
fall of 1917. He had stayed in the position of city director of business educa- 
tion in Rochester since the time that he had left the New York State position 
in 1911. During this period of six years he had undertaken many projects 
which served as excellent preparation for his new position of federal leader- 
ship. He had arranged the appointment of an advisory committee of Ro- 
chester business leaders to be associated with the city business education 
program. He had conducted a local office occupational survey. He had in- 
augurated a retail training program. He had established a cooperative part- 
time business training program. He had encouraged the acquirement of oc- 
cupational experience by business teachers. He had instituted school savings 
banks in the schools. He had developed a business program in the Rochester 
junior high schools, a pioneer center for this innovation in secondary edu- 
cation. Finally, he had extended and improved the Rochester evening school 
program to include courses to prepare evening school teachers, a course for 
small store owners, a program of courses for private secretaries; and a 
course in stenotype. What an appropriate experience for the new duties of 
federal leadership which he was now undertaking! It almost seemed as if he 
was predestined for the federal position. 

It is important to review briefly certain events which had led to the pro- 
vision of Nichols’ new position. The Federal Vocational Act, usually re- 
ferred to as the Smith-Hughes Act, had been enacted by the Congress in 
February, 1917. This legislation had been promoted and strongly backed by 
the National Society for Industrial Education, which had been organized in 
1907. At first industrial education was the main concern in the legislative 
proposal to have federal funds used to promote it in state and local public 
school systems. Then two other areas of vocational education — agriculture 
and home economics — were added to the proposed legislation. 

What about business education? No business teachers, Nichols reported, 
“interested themselves in this legislation except the private business school 
proprietors who opposed it . . . The plain fact is that at that time, and far 
too frequently now, there was a tendency on the part of business teachers to 
deny the vocational aims of their courses . .. They were struggling to estab- 
lish academic respectability.” (p. 287) Indeed, Nichols states that when he 
accepted the Federal Board for Vocational Education position, most busi- 
ness teachers who were at all concerned about the Smith-Hughes Act 
thought that he “had sold commercial education down the river.” (p. 289) 

The administrative set-up of the Federal Board in 1917 included a direc- 
tor for vocational education and assistant directors for agricultural educa- 
tion, commercial education, home economics education, and trade and in- 
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dustrial education. A fund was provided in the Smith-Hughes Act for the 
administrative expenses of these offices. In the statement of policies to gov- 
ern the carrying out of the provisions of this act was the following comment, 
“The vocational education act provides a scheme of cooperation between 
the Federal Government and the States for the promotion of vocational ed- 
ucation in the fields of agriculture, trade and industry, home economics, 
and commerce.” (1: 1-2) 

At the time Nichols was with the Federal Board, federal funds under the 
Smith-Hughes Act were limited to three specific uses in business education: 


1. Administrative expenses of the office of assistant director for com- 
mercial education 


Studies, investigations, and reports 
Section 6 of the Act had and still has the following provision: to 
make, or cause to have made, studies, investigations, and reports 
with particular reference to their use in aiding the States in the 
establishment of vocational schools and classes and in giving in- 
struction in... commerce and commercial pursuits . . . Such stud- 
ies, investigations, and reports shall include . . . commerce and 
commercial pursuits and requirements upon commercial workers 
.. and problems of administration of vocational schools. (6:26) 


3. Part-time schools or classes for young workers 
Section 11 of the Act had and still has a provision that federal aid be 
applied to part-time schools or classes for workers over 14 years of 
age who have entered upon employment, and such subjects in a 
part-time school or class may mean any subject given to enlarge 
the civic or vocational intelligence of such workers over 14 and 
less than 18 years of age. (6:28) 


Nichols made two statements in 1919 about provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes Act which presumably should be enforced today the same as they 
were at that time, since this act of 1917 is still the basic law of federally- 
aided vocational education, supplemented by the provisions of the George- 
Barden Act of 1946 and certain ammendments. 


His first statement had to do with section 6 of the Smith-Hughes Act: 
In the fulfillment of its duty the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation has appointed an assistant director for commercial education 
and is making very thorough studies in the various phases of com- 
mercial training to the end that the States may be aided in giving in- 
struction in this great field of vocational education. Through special 
Federal agents it is intended that aid shall be given educational au- 
thorities, State and local, in the organization and conduct of this im- 
portant kind of vocational training. (2:7) 


His second statement had to do with section | 1 of the Smith-Hughes Act: 
Continuation or part-time school commercial courses designed to en- 
large the vocational intelligence of boys and girls employed in com- 
mercial occupations are clearly comprehended under this section of 
the act according to a recent official interpretation of this section by 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education. (2:8) 
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In the application of Nichols’ two statements to our present-day situation 
in regard to legal rights under the Smith-Hughes Act, it is necessary to keep 
in mind the change of organization which has since taken place. 


“On October 10, 1933, the Secretary of the Interior assigned the func- 
tions of the Federal Board to the U. S. Commissioner of Education and 
provided that “the necessary personnel under the Board be organized as 
a subdivision of the Office of Education under the general supervision of 
the Commissioner of Education.” (4:12) 


The failure of the U. S. Office of Education to maintain a comprehensive 
organizational set-up for business education and to make full use of the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act for this major division of vocational 
education was always a bitter disappointment to Nichols. 

Evidence of the vigorous and fruitful leadership of Nichols in the Federal 
Board is probably best exemplified in the extensive and impressive bulletin 
service which he provided. This service, unmatched at the federal level 
since his time, is briefly reviewed. 

Bulletin No. 22, Commercial Education Series No. 1, “Retail Selling,” 
was cooperatively prepared by Nichols; Mrs. Lucinda Prince, a pioneer 
leader of this kind of education in Boston, Massachusetts; and Miss Isabel 
Craig Bacon, one of her students, who had become a member of the Federal 
Board's business education staff and who rendered capable and tireless en- 
deavor in promoting retail selling education throughout the nation. Nichols 
states in his Memoirs (p. 136), “I made it clear that retail selling is a com- 
mercial job and one that should be provided for in a comprehensive busi- 
ness training program.” Fifteen thousand copies of this bulletin were 
printed, and the supply was exhausted within six months. 

Bulletin No. 24, Commercial Education Series No. 2, “Vocational Edu- 
cation for Foreign Trade and Shipping” was issued in the fall of 1918 in 
anticipation of a great surge in foreign trade, following the close of World 
War I. The bulletin was a joint undertaking of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, and it was “designed to meet the re- 
quirements of those who must learn the practical aspects of the funda- 
mentals of overseas commerce and shipping within a comparatively short 
time.” Nichols showed fine leadership in the development of this kind of 
cooperative endeavor made possible under the Smith-Hughes Act. It would 
seem that such an endeavor might well have its counterpart in this period 
of difficult problems in the foreign trade of this country. 

Bulletin No. 34, Commercial Education Series No. 3, “Commercial Edu- 
cation: Organization and Administration.” The reader is reminded in the 
foreward of this bulletin that commercial education “has passed beyond the 
stage in which its vocational value can be questioned. It is, however, still 
regarded by many as being somewhat academic in its content . . . What is 
needed most to hasten this result is the broadening of commercial education 
so that it will be co-extensive with commercial occupations.” Nichols pre- 
sented in the bulletin an organization of business courses in junior and 
senior high schools, a part-time cooperative program, continuation school 
business education, evening school business program, and a plan for the 
administration and supervision of business education. It is difficult to over- 
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estimate the far-reaching and constructive influence of this bulletin on the 
development of business education in this country. There is great need at 
the present time to have a similar bulletin of its comprehensive character 
made available by the U. S. Office of Education under Provision 6 of the 
Smith-Hughes Act. 

Bulletin No. 54, Commercial Education Series No. 4, “Survey of Junior 
Commercial Occupations,” June, 1920. “In the fall of 1919,” Nichols states 
in the introduction of this bulletin, “it became apparent that practically 
every state soon would have some form of continuation school law on its 
statute books . . . State vocational education educators are confronted. with 
the necessity of setting up courses that would provide instruction related to 
commercial occupations.” Consequently, this study of junior business occu- 
pations was made to determine what types of positions were open at that 
time to young workers, and on the basis of such data to propose suitable 
training programs. It was this bulletin which later formed the groundwork 
for Nichols’ pioneer book on Junior Business Training. It was Nichols’ in- 
tention to make a similar study of senior commercial occupations, but he 
resigned from the Federal Board before this project could be carried out. 

Nichols’ fifth major investigation concerned complying with the provi- 
sions of the Vocational Rehabilitation Act of June 27, 1918, which had to 
do with the re-education of disabled soldiers, sailors, and marines. The Fed- 
eral Board had the responsibility for administering the requirements of this 
legislation. Soon after its enactment, Nichols and others were sent by the 
director of the Federal Board to England and France to make a study of 
training programs for the rehabilitation of disabled military personnel. 
Upon his return from this trip, made while World War I was still going on, 
he proceeded to formulate a rehabilitation program in business education. 
He arranged to have a special agent for commercial education added to his 
staff to be placed in immediate charge of the business training program and 
to serve as a coordinator in the Washington central office in relation to the 
fourteen divisional vocational offices located in different regions of this 
nation.2 

In doing these five study projects, four of which were reported in a bulle- 
tin series, Nichols probably made his chief contribution during his period of 
service on the Federal Board. Of this contribution he said, “I cannot re- 
frain from noting that between December, 1917, and May, 1920, I was able 
to see through five major projects, distributed to the extent of thousands of 
copies. Yet in the 32 years since 1920, no printed and bound report of any 
major or minor project in this field has come from the same source or after 
the merger of the Federal Board for Vocational Education with the U. S. 
Office of Education.” (p. 361) 

Nichols, in addition to these projects, engaged in a wide range of profes- 
sional activities. He traveled extensively throughout this country, attending 
meetings and holding conferences. He responded to calls from 110 cities. 
He directed surveys. He carried on a heavy correspondence from his Wash- 
ington office. He did not restrict himself to business education in a narrow 
and technical federally-aided sense, but made his services available to ad- 


21t was the orivilege of the contributor of this article to qualify for this position upon his return from 
military service in France, and he thus had a much appreciated opportunity to be closely associated 
with Nichols in his Federal Board program. 
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ministrators and business teachers of public and private secondary and col- 
legiate institutions in a broad and inclusive sense. He declared that he “was 
free to respond to any call that might come from almost any school, public 
or private, for help in the development of better business training.” (p. 309) 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Nichols began work with the Pennsylvania State Department of Public 
Instruction in January, 1921, as state director of business education. He 
went to this position from the Federal Board with the understanding that he 
would have “general direction of commercial education activities of the 
state education department as they related to continuation, junior high, 
senior high, part-time, evening, and commercial teacher training schools.” 
(p. 460) 

He immediately undertook a survey of business education in the Phila- 
delphia public schools. One important result of this survey was the appoint- 
ment of a city director of business education, the same thing that had oc- 
curred in connection with his previous Baltimore survey of business ed- 
ucation. 

Of the numerous other business education activities which busily engaged 
Nichols during his year and a half of service in Pennsylvania, he seemed to 
regard his preparation of a state business education syllabus as his most im- 
portant contribution to that state. Later on “all of its most important ma- 
terial, as revised in the light of subsequent thinking and experience, was 
presented in my book, Commercial Education in the High School.” (p. 479) 
At the beginning of this syllabus he expressed the following basic principle, 
“It is assumed at the outset that the primary objective of commercial edu- 
cation should be vocational within the larger meaning of this term, since 
practically all boys and girls who choose the commercial curriculum expect 
to accept positions at its completion.” (p. 472) 

Thus Nichols, throughout his state and federal leadership, held firmly and 
zealously to the vocational role which he strongly and sincerely felt business 
education primarily should have. 


Dr. Paul S. Lomax is well known to all members of this fraternity as its 
founder. He is professor emeritus at New York University and is active as 
consultant, visiting professor, and writer. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON 
NATIONAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


November 9 and 10, 1961 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Interpretation of Research Studies 
Presiding: Ray G. Price, Director of D.P.E. Research and Service Projects, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Greetings: Frank Herndon, President, D.P.E. Mississippi College for 
Women, Columbus, Mississippi 
Consultant: Leonard West, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Topic | — Research in Business Skills 
Topic 2 — Research in Economic Education 
Topic 3 — Research in Business Teacher Preparation 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
New Patterns of Research Design 
Presiding: Geraldine Farmer, University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada 
Consultant: Leonard West, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois 
Presentation of Topic: Roger Wilk, Associate Professor of Educational 
Psychology, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
9:00 a.m. - 12:00 noon 
Investigating a Problem in Business Education 
Presiding: Russell Hosler, Member, D.P.E. Research Committee, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
Consultant: Roger Wilk, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
2:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. 
Cooperative Research Projects Among Chapters 
Presiding: George Anderson, Vice-President, U.B.E.A. Research Division, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Consultant: Roger Wilk, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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YOU MUST READ........Gardner’s Excellence 


DELTA PI EPSILON in its ideals subscribes to the notion of excellence, for its 
members as individuals and for the profession. Yet, the definition of excel- 
lence when translated into educational programs becomes fuzzy and subject 
to hot debate, e.g. witness the “educate the best and forget the rest” argu- 
ments. Into this state of educational dilemma comes a ray of light — a book 
that ought to be recommended reading for all business educators, particu- 
larly the members of this fraternity: John W. Gardner’s Excellence, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961. 

In its 171 pages and under the sub-title, “Can We Be Excellent and Equal 
Too?”, Gardner who is president of the Carnegie Foundation discusses 
whether, and how, excellence in education can flourish within the condi- 
tions existent in a society such as ours. Further, he devotes considerable 
space to notions about equality and the kinds that must be accorded honor 
in our culture. 

Gardner first investigates the triumviral concepts of hereditary privi- 
lege, equalitarianism, and competitive individual performance as they af- 
fect excellence. A conclusion might be that a society built on the extremes 
of any one of the three concepts results either in mediocrity or disaster. 

For those interested in vocational education one of the most significant 
parts of Gardner's thesis is his contention that behind the arguments of 
mass education versus education for the elite is the premise that our society 
must choose between educating a few well or many poorly. It suggests that 
this is an imaginary dilemma because it is “possible both to have excellence 
in education and . . . educating everyone to the limit of his ability.” (p. 77) 

Among other aspects of the book that business educators will find par- 
ticularly interesting are: (1) the question of how individuals can profit 
from continuing education rather than collegiate education, e.g., training 
programs in corporations, (2) the plea for institutional diversity with ac- 
companying honor to each that is excellent in what it purports to do, and 
(3) the discussion of “waste on a massive scale” that results from the blight- 
ing of talent due to delinquency, social disintegration, and families trapped 
in ignorance and poverty. 

Perhaps most valued to business educators will be Gardner’s rationale 
that we must provide an aristocracy of talent, i.e., varieties of talent and ex- 
cellence is a requisite for a healthy society, rather than an aristocracy of the 
intellect. This book can be classed as of great significance for those who 
wish to cultivate maximally talent regardless of what kind of talent we are 
concerned with. PGH. 
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DELTA PI EPSILON fraternity, founded in 1936, is an 
honorary graduate organization for men and women 
devoted to the advancement and professionalization 
of business education. Through its ideals of service, 
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